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US: gave*+ 
Rommel: 
our: fe 
secrets. 


by ANDREW WILSON’ 
** gut Defence Correspondent 


STARTLING facts about: Ger- 
man and British intelligence 
activities. in the Second World 
War are about to be revealed. 
with Forcign Office approval. 


Among the facts expected to be 
made public (well in advance of the 
time prescribed by the 30-year rule) 
are the Germans’ deep penetration 
of: British and American diplo- 
matic: trafic and of some vilal 
British naval codes from 1936. 


The . penetratina of - diplomatic 
trafhe meant that dispatches by Sir 
Neville. Henderson, the © British 
Ambassador in Berlin, wers known 
in. the. Wilhelmstrasse almost as 
quickly as in Whitchall, The crack- 
ing of the naval codes was certainly 
\respansible for early disasters in, the 
Battle of the Atlantic, and probably 
for the failure to save Norway in 
1940, 

What promises to be the first of 
acveral books revealing the facts with 


Vk approval, appears this week 
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—' Room 39.% Its author is Donald 
McLachlan, former editor of the 
Sunday Telegraph, who served on the 
atafl of the Director of Naval 
Intelligence from 1940-45, 

McLachlan‘told me last week that 
the German lead in naval intelligence, 
began during the Abyssinian War. 
*The insecurity of  Bntish naval 
bignals (or a lot of them) seems to 
have originated from a very simple 
situation in 1936, when we had a few 
warships in one place for a long 
period, in the Red Sea. The ships 
were on a war footing, exchanging 
the kind of signals that they would 
have exchanged in wartime, using 
their codes in conditions where it was 
possible for the enemy to collect sure 
information about the time of cach 
penal the destination of it, the name 
of the ship, the nalure of the content, 
and $0 on. Pa ‘ 
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He'll break code’ 
sooner or later = 


"Give a good code-cracker that 
much of a start—and the Germans , 
were very good—and he'll break the 
code sooner or later, We didn't diss, 
cover that the Germans had this great 
lead on us until the besitining of 
1943. ; 

MeLachlan referred to the revelas 

fon. made recenuy in ‘The Code: 
Breakers’ by an American, David 
Kahn, about the German interception 
of dispatches Co Washington from the 
American military attaché in Cairo, | 
Colonel B. F, Vellers. McLachlan 
said: *} think Fellers was given a lot | 
of information by us, because we 
wanted American tanks, ammunition, 
and so. on. So Rommel for quite a | 
Jong time enjayed exccilent intelli- 
gence, from American sources, about 
the British Eighth Army—its disposi~ 
tions, intentions, reinforcements, stale 
of marale, and so on. But suddenly 
the British began to rurable that there, 
was a substalittal leak, and i¢ was 
traced to the Fellers dispatches.) 

*Tho Americans let him go on fot 
a little and then, at the critical 
moment, - suddenly stopped them—-f 
and the majar German source of 
{ntellinence about the British went 
dead, This, of course, was Of great 
assistance ta Montgomery; 1 and if 
what Mr Kahn says is true, then a 
fresh look is necded at the Battle of 
Alamein with all German, American 
and British intelligence sources avail- 
able. : : : 

“In fact. the role of intelligence-~ 
on both sides—has been ignered by 
mast official historians of the war. 
This, is true of the victories as well as 
the failures.” 


-Lunch for 
U-boat prisoners 


In his book, which takes its title 
from the nerve centre of Naval Intcl- 
Jicence in the Old Admiralty, 
MeLachlan describes methods of in- 
Aerrogaling German prisoners of wart. 
Jor example, sclected U-boat officer> 
‘prisoners would be taken to Simp- 
son's restaurant in the Strand, given 
a fixed-price lunch, and chawa round 
the Cily, which the Luftwaffe was 
supposed = to_—shave obliterated. 
‘MfcLachlan, says the — treatment 
warked wonders, but that the ex 
penses had often to be hetne per: 
eanally by the escorting British 
officers because of budgetary protests 
from the Admiralty, 

Vilal roles in the intellicence war 
were also played by naval atlachés 
British, German and nevtral. For 
example, the British naval attaché 
win Madrid had the task of uncovering , 
German and Stalian activities near: 
Gibraltar. A grounded Itatian ship, | 
‘the Olterra, had a compartment sute | 
-reptitiously cut into her hull to cone | 

submarines 


“These were used to, sink shipping in 
Gibraltar harbour. 


{ any major port), 
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} Tho British attaché also discovered | 
(German technicians sting up a radar | 
station overlooking -the Straits of | 
Gibraltar: the Spanish authantics 

were officially told. and stopped the 

project. Even so, when jt came to! 
“mounting ‘ Torch,’ the North African 

‘Janding, it was impossible to, disguise 

“the inevitable accumulation of ship- 

ping in the Straits. rainy 
. ' The German agents were able to 
“sit on the Spanish side and watch, 
count, report back, So the .decisjon 
“was laken nor to disguise (he size 0 
‘this armada, but to niisiead them # 
io where it was going, and Uhe muse 
succecded completcly.. 

Before the Normandy invasion. 
the greatest pains were taken to cone 
ceal the plan for constructing Mul- 
berry artificial harbours (and thus 
the Allies' intention to land far from 
But an unexpected 
problem arass besause of the vigi- 
lance of the Swedish naval attaché. 
Count Oxenstierna, who bad wsked 
fa visit part of the Thames estuary 
where the Mulberrics were bona 
built. Hf he sow them he would 
realise their purpose, and mithough 
his neutrality and good will were 
unquestioned, it was fheught never 
sary to have the Swedish Government 
recall him to rule out any possibility 
of a leak, 

Mclachlan explains in his  beok 
how Oxenstjcrna’s recall was achieved 
under delicate circumstances: and it 
was only after the war that the 
puzzicd Swedish oficer was allowed 
to know that it was his professional 
eMiciency Mone which had been the 
reason, 5 

The neat major book to throw 
light on the intellizence war is 
expecled to deal with a German 
report on Britsh forcign policy 
between Munich and the outbreak 
of war. The German report is now 
beine edited, with Foreign Ollice help. 
by Mr D.C. Watt, of London Uni- 
versity, and the writer, David Irving. 
The report. prepared by. Goering’s 
so-called Reszarch Office, is believed 
lo include extensive intercepts of 
Allied and neutral diplomatic cables. 
and was discovered alter the war in 
the archives of the Gernian Post 
Office. 


“Room 39, to be published by 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 50s. 
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